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Since  1914  the  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  been  more  variable 
than  the  average  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities.  The  cost  of  living  has  been  considerably 
more  stable  than  either  prices  rece ived  by  farmers  or  wholesale  prices.  From  1920  to  1932  prices 
received  by  farmers  declined  67.8  percent,  wholesale  prices  53.0  percent  and  the  cost  of  living 
31.9  percent.  From  1932  to  1943  they  rose  183.8,  58.9  and  27.0  percent  respectively.  Each  of 
the  three  indices  is  now  lower  than  it  was  shortly  after  the  First  World  War,  largely  because  of 
Government  price  control.  However ,  Government  price  control  has  not  greatly  altered  the  behavior 
of  each  index  relative  to  the  other  two.  ^ 
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mmD  FOR  imi  products 

Demand  for  farm  products  is  continuing  at  the  very  high  level  estalD- 
lished  late  in  19^3«    Consumer  incomes  are  more  than  sufficient  to  "buy  all 
of  the  farm  products  availa'ole  or  likely  to  "become  available  in  19^^  for 
civilian  use  at  current  stabilized  prices,  although  there  are  tentporary  sur- 
pluses of  a  few  products  such  as  potatoes  and  eggs.    The  index  of  income 
payments  1^/  for  Jebruary  19^^  v/as  23O.U.    This  is  1.9  percent  above  the 
figure  for  Janu9j:y  and  I3.S  percent  above  February  19^3*    Salary  9jad  wage 
payments  were  I.9  percent  larger  in  February  than  in  January  in  spite  of  the 
growing  shortage  of  maxipower.    With  substantially  stable  prices,  these 
increases  in  consumer  incomes,  except  for  the  amounts  taken  in  higher  taxes, 
are  available  for  the  purchase  of  larger  quantities  of  goods  and  services, 
including  farm  products,  whenever  they  become  available. 

The  dollar  volurae  of  retail  trade  has  been  remarkably  well  maintained 
despite  the  shortage  of  certain  kinds  of  goods.    The  seasonably  adjusted  index 
for  February  (1935~39  =  100)  was  IjG.G,  only  1.2  points  under  January,  \"/hen 
the  index  reached  its  highest  point  during  the  present  v/ar.    Stores  selling 
durable  goods  have  about  maintained  their  1935~39  dollar  volume  of  sales, 
vith  an  index  of  100. U  in  February.     Stores  selling  nondurable  goods  have 
doubled  their  pre-war  volume,  with  an  index  of  201. Since  retail  prices 
as  a  whole  are  about  35  percent  above  their  1935-39  level,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  physical  volume  of  dura^ble  goods  sold  at  retail  has  declined,  while 
that  of  nondurable  goods  has  increased  considerably. 

As  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  total  civilian  la.bor 
force  of  the  country  amounted  to  '^1*1  million  persons  in  February  19^^. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  Uo0,000  from  January  and  of  2.1  million  from  February  194 

1./  Department  of  Ctramerce.  1935-39  =  100, 
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Civilian  enrployment  in  PelDruary  declined  to  ^0,2  million  persons,  which  was 
1.5  million  or  nearly  3  percent  less  than  in  Jetiiuary  19^3*  continued 
need  for  men  in  the  armed  forces  is  likely  to  cause  further  reductions  in 
employment.    The  estimated  number  of  unemployed  in  JelDruary  was  0,9  million. 
This  is  the  lowest  figure  on  record  and  is  the  same  as  the  estimates  for  the 
last  3  months  of  I9U3. 

—  April  17,  I9UU 

Industrial  Production 

The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial  production  2/  increased 
two  points  from  Deceml^er  19^3  '^o  Fehruary  l^'^k,  following  a  drop  of  six  points 
from  Novem'ber  19^3*  index  for  Pehruary  19^^  at  2^3  was  11  points  or  h.J 

percent  above  February  19^3*    Indications  are  that  there  was  little  change  in 
total  industrial  production  in  March.    Steel  production  was  1.2  percent  higher 
in  March  than  in  Pehrusiry,  "but  bituminous  coal,  electric  power  and  petroleum, 
were  all  slightly  lower.  .  - .  .,  • 

Production  of  durable  manufactured  goods  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
November  19^3,  when  the  index  was  377 •    By  February  19^^.  the  index  had 
declined  to  3^8  or  2.U  percent.    Most  of 'this  decline  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  shifts  in  military  requirements.    .These  shifts  have  reduced  the  require- 
ments for  certain  types  of  war  materials  and  created  problems  of  converting 
a  few  plants  to  other  uses.    However,  the  over-all  effect  of  these  factors 
has  been  small  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  their  impor- 
tance will  increase  much  in  the  near  future. 

Production  of  nondurable  manufactured  goods  expanded  from  1939  to  19^3 
at  less  than  one-half  the  rate  of  durable  manufactured  goods.    Ho\7ever,  the 
index  of  production  of  such  goods  reached  a  peak  of  179       November  19^3  **" 
the  same  month  as  the  peak  in  durable  goods.    In  February  19^^»  the  index  for 
nondurable  goods  was  175i  which  represents  a  decline  of  2.^  percent  from  the 
peak.    There  have  been  declines  in  the  production  of  paper  and  paper  products, 
textiles,  tobacco  products,  and  chemicals.    The  decline  in  the  production  of 
chemicals  largely  reflects  changing  military  requirements,  while  the  declines 
in  other  products  mentioned' appear  to  have  been  caused  by  shortages  of  raw 
materials,  labor  or  both. 

Production  of  manufactured  food  products,  v/hich  is  included  in  the 
nondurable  goods  group,  has  continued  to  increase  in  recent  months.  In 
February  19^^»  the  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  production  of  manufactured 
foods  reached  an  all-time  high  at  157  as  compared  with  1^9  in  November  and 
lUl  in  February  I9U3, 

Price  Trends 

Under  the  influence  of  the  national  stabilization  program,  commodity 
prices  have  shown  remarkably  little  fluctuation  during  the  past  year.  The 

2/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1935-39  =  100. 
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'all-c6mra(sdity'index--of  vhdlesale  prices  ^^/'-fbr^'Mfafch'  19^U  was  lt)3'.8  as  c6m- 
- pared  with  103.^  one  year  earlier. .  The  highest  point  reached  during  the, year 
ended  March  ' I9W  was  lo¥;l4n  May  and  the  lowest  was  102.9  in  NovemTber  19^3. 

■  '  rose  much  more  rapidly  during  the 

early  part  of  the  war  than  did  the  prices  of  other  products.  From  May  19^1 
to  May  19^3 1         prices  of  farm  products  rose  percent  as  compdred  "with 

10.6  percent  for  commodities  other  than  farm  products  and  foods. .  Since  - 
May  19^3»  wholesale  price's  of  farm  products  have  decreased  I.7  percent' while 
prices  of  other  products  have  increased  l.U  percent, 

 The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  large  cities  in  the  United  States  4/ 

wa^  123.7  iii"  "i'e'bruary.    This  is  the  lowest  figure  since  August  19^3 »  v;hen  th'e 
index  was  123»^.    Recent  declines  in  the  cost  of  living  have  "been  caused  by 
declining  food  costs.    The  index  of  food  costs-  v;as  2.7  points  lower  in 
FelDruary  19^^  than  in  August  19^3;  nonfood  costs  were  2.2  points  higher  in 
iFel)ruary  than  the  preceding  August.    There  have  "been  small  increases  in 
recent  months  in  the  index  for  each  oC  the  individual  groupsi  except  housing, 
included  in  the  nonfood  part  of  the  .'iridox. ,.  The  largest  declines  in 'food  costs 
have  "been  in  the  cost  of  eggs  and  of  fr\ii't^S  aAd  vegetables."    These  declines 
are  partly  seasonal.  '        "  '/  '         .  •  ..  •• 

FAmi  INCOME  AND  PRICES 

The  'index  of  prices  received  hy  farmers  for  April  may 'be  do vm  slightly 
because  of  a  drop  in  crop  prices*    Prices  ifor  livestock  and'livestbclc  products 
■will  prbba'bly'- remain  a'boiit  the  same  as  in  March',    Volume  of  farm  marketings  in 
April  is  hot -expected  to  change  mu6h,  as  compared  with  March,  and  income  may 
be'-slightly  lower.  . 

■  '      Pressent  information  indicates  a  mucih'  smaller  increase  than  usual  in 
total  income  "between  February 'and  March".'  Income  from  farm  marketings  in 
March  was  about  l.U  "billion  dollars  compared  with  I.3  "billion  in  March  19^3* 

'        Total 'receipts  from  farm  marketings  for  the  first  k  months  will  be 
"about  5»6  "billion  dollars,  compared  with  5*0  "billion  dollars  for  the  same 
period  in  19^3»  . . 

■    ■  ■  '  Ahimals  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  March  we^is  at 'recqrd 
levels  for  the  month,  but  cattle,  hogs,  and  "sh6ep  made  only  small  percentage 
gains  over  Fe"bruary.    Calf  slaughter  in  March,  hoY/ever,  rose  28  percent' above 
the  month  'before  to  a' figure  which  v/as  secorid  only  to  the  .1937  record,  .". 

Laying  hens  on  hand  during  March  19^U,,num'bering  5  percent  more  than  in 
March  19^3  produced  h  perceht  more  eggs  in  Mafch  this  year  than  in  the  same 
month  last- year-  and  26  percent  more  than  in  Februai'y  19^^«    Milk  production 
'in  March  was  at)out  the  same  as  a  year  earlier'and  lU  percent  great^i:  thaii  for 
Fe"bruary  this -year.  '  .        "  " 

While  the  volume  of  crops  sold  in  March  v;as  slightly  lower  than  in 
Fe"bruary,  some  strengthening  of  prices  prevented  much  decrease  in  income 
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/  Bureau  of  LalDor  Statistics,  1926  =  100.  ', 
/  Bureau  of  La'bor  Statistics,  1935*39  100. 


from  crops,    Prices  of  livigstbck  and  livestock  product's  were  a'b^)-u;t  the  same 
as  for  iFebruary,'  Tbut  vo'lume  bf  marketings  ro^e*.  re  stilting  In,  an-  increase  in 
livestock  receipts  over  Tehruary  that  was  not  quite  as  great  ^&  usual.  Prices 
received  "by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  in  March  were  O.5  percent  greater 
than  in  February. 

, According' to  the  ^ireliniinary  estimate,  total  income  from  farm  market- 
ings,  for  February  was  1,33^  million  dollars' compared  with  1,  536' million  dollars 
for  January  and  1,126  million  dollars  for  February,  last  year.'   This  drop  was 
not  as  great  as  usual  feven  after  allowing  for  the  extra  day _  in,  February. 
Income  from' all  crop  groups  except  oil-bearing;  crops ,  tobacco  and  frviits  and 
nuts,  was, at  least  as  high  as  usual  in  relation  to  January.    Although  the 
decline.' In -receipts  from  calves' 'and  sheep,  was  greater  than  generally  takes 
place,  income'  from  both  cattle  and  hogs  dropped  mucji  les,s  than  seasonally  and 
consequently,'  total  receipts  from  meat  aaimals.  decreased  less  than  usual. 
.Sales  of  .milk  in  February  were -unusually  large,  .which  resulted  in  relatively 
high  incQme  f'rdm  daii^  products".    'Exceptionally  Istrge-  sales  pf  eggs,  even 
..though,  at  prices 'lower  than  In -FeTDruary,  accounted  :fQr  .the  , larger  ^than  usual 
^receipts  ,from  poultry  products.      '  >    -.     ^  ■;: 

'  ^COTTON-         ■  ■/  ' 

•  ''     '  ■  '         '  ■  ,  .  '  '  ' 

Cotton  consumption  during  March  totaled- 9P2|  102  bales,  or  39i222  bales  I 
per,  working  day.  ■  This  is  •  essentially  the  same  daily  consumption, .^s  the  average 
during  the  first  8  months  of  the  current  season,  for  which  the , equivalent  annual 
rate  was  10.1  million  balfes,  9 -percent- under  the  19^2-^3  consumpt;ion  of  11.1 
million  bales.    For  the  odrresponding  months  of  last  season  , the  annual  rate  was 
11.3  million  bales,  which"  was-^  12  percent .  higher  than  this  y^r.    This  decline 
in  consumption  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  a  lack  of  demand  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles.   Ifi  fact,  an  ev-en  ilargenivplume-  of  goods,  than  w^s. .produced  at  the  higher 
rate  last  year  probably  could  ha'VJe. i.be.en  moved  at;  ceili.rig  .^^rices. 

Th^  labb'r'  sa^tuation,  ,consi-sting  ,of  (l)  tl^ie.  ^iiigh  tu:^h-over  rate  among 
textile  workers,"  ('-2) -loss  in  labo-r-;  eff.iciency  as  it  became  necessary  to  recruit 
inexperi^hb'^d  people'ito  replace  experienced  workers,  and  more  recently  (3)  the 

'decline 'iii  the  number  of  employees  in  the  industry  (lO  peripeht  during  the  past 
13  iftonths)  ,'  has  been  the  most  important  ,^ jingle  f actor 'accduniring"  for  the  declin* 

'iri' consump^iion  but-other  causes  also  have  b^en  present.    It  remains  to  be  seen 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  cotton  consumption  mil  be  bolstered'by  (l)  recent  ceil- 

"ing  price' increases  for,  certain  classes  of.  cotton  |;,extiles,  (2)  the  amendment 
to  Limitat-ibn  Order  L-99  to  direct  all  cotton  yarh' manufacturers  to  produce  at 
least  up  to' their"  maximum  19^3  quarterly  level,  and  (3)  the"' T/yair  Manpower 
Commission  order'  calling  for  48-hour  per  w.eeic  operations*    Thfes'e  actions  were 
desi'^'ed- "to  obtaiiv  increased  textile  output  from  the  industry. 

♦  Cotton  prices  have  held  vnthin  a  rather  narrow  range  during  the  past 
month.    The  lO-market  price  of  Middling  I5/16  inch  f iuctuated  ■b'et\7een  21. OU 
and'21.28  cents,  and  the  .^average,  of  21.11  c^ts  compares  v/ith  20.93  the  pre- 
cediiig  month  and  21  r28  during  the  corresponding. period  last  season.    For  some 
months  'cotton  prices  have: tended  to  strengthen. V^enever  the  news  pointed  toward 
a'long  -wa't  in  Europe  and  to  weaken  .whenever  the.^hewS' indicated'a  possible  early 
peace".  '  Alth<)ugh;  war  development  is  one  of  the' prlncip'al  forces  in  the  cotton 
market  at  present,  considerable  attention  is  also  being  given  to  new  crop 
prospects.    Plantings  have  been  delayed  in  much  of  the  South  by  widespread 
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heavy  rains.    Lalsor  is  scarce  in  many  areas  and  farm  wage  rates  per  day  vdth- 
out  'boa^rd  on  April  1  were  -from  Uo  cents  to  1  dollar  per  day  higher  in  the 
cotton-growing  States  than  a  year  ago,  at  which  time  they  were  the  highest  on 
record. 


V/ith  v;heat  cons"umption  "being  maintained  at  very  high  levels,  cash  wheat 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  the  ceilings.    During  the  past  several 
months  prices  have  remained  generally  close  to  sucl;  levels.    Prices  at  Portland 
however,  are  still  9  cents  under  the  ceiling.    Weakness  in  wheat  prices  in  that 
market  continues  to  reflect  suspended  lease- lend  "buying. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  indication  based  on  April  1  condition  was  602 
million  bushels^  75  million  above  the  December  figure,  72  million  above  the 
crop  in  19^3  ^ind  3I  million  above  the  1933-^2  average.    The  indicated  improve- 
ment since  December  has  been  in  both  yields  and  reduction  in  acreage  loss.  I 
The  vrinter  favored  soft  winter  wheat,  the  four  leading  States  of  Ohio,  Missouri' 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  having  a  total  crop  indicated  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  in  19^2  and  19^3 r  and  only  moderately  below  the  1933-^2  average. 
Supplies  of  this  type  of  wheat  have  been  short  in  the  past  2  years.    The  great-i 
est  improvement  in  winter  wheat  prospects  has  occurred  in  western  Kansas,  and  1 


the  adjoining  wheat  sections  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado;  prospects  in  ' 
Nebraska,  however,  are  still  uncertain  and  will  depend  greatly  on  subsequent 
rainfalls    In  these  five  States,  which  lead  in  hard  red  winter  wheat  produc- 
tion, the  indicated  crop  is  above  the  1933-^2  average  but  about  a  fourth  lower 
than  in  19^2  and  19^3  when  yields  per  acre  vrere  v;ell  above  average.    In  the 
Jlorthwestern  Plains  there  is  ample  moisture,  and  wheat  is  largely  in  satis- 
factory condition  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Assuming  spring  wheat  yields  equal  to  those  of  the  post-»drought  years 
on  the  acreage  reported  in  intentions,  and  including  the  April  estimate  for 
the  winter  crop,  the  indicated  19^^  production  of  all  vrheat  would  be  approxi- 
mately S25  million  bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  take  care  of  all  the 
wheat  needed  for  domestic  consumption  as  food  as  well  as  seed,  normal  feeding, 
moderate  exports,  and  moderate  quantities  for  the  production  of  industrial 
alcohol.    Above  normal  feeding,  continued  use  of  very  large  quantities  of 
wheat  for  alcohol,  and  very  large  exports  would  still  necessitate  substantial 
imports  if  out  reserves  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  desirable  level. 

The  carry-over  of  old  wheat  July' 1,  I9UU,  is  expected  to  be  about  3OO 
million  bushels.    This  is  based  on  an  expected  total  disappearance  for  19U3-UI+ 
of  about  1,250  million  bushels,  the  largest  in  our  history.    This  disappearance 
is  now  broken  down  approximately  as  follows,  in  million  bushels:    Food  5^0, 
feed  H70,  seed  80,  alcohol  110,  and  exports  50.    The  carry-over  last  July  was 
616  million  bushels,  the  crop  836  million,  and  it  is  estimated  that  imports 
may  total  about  I25  million,  making  total  supplies  about  1,575  million  bushels. 

The  surplus  in  Canada,  while  rapidly  disappearing,  still  remains  large, 
It  is  expected  that  the  August  1,  19UU  carry-over  of  old  wheat  in  Canada  will 
be  nearly  UOO  million  bushels,  compared  with  6OI  million  a  year  earlier.  Stock 
in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  —  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia,  and^ 
the  United  States  ~  on  July  1,  19^U,  are  expected  to  total  about  1,250  million 
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bushels.    Of  this  qiiantity  fully  220  Inillio^  may  he  considered  available  for 
export  during  l'^kk^k^,,  in  additio-n  to.  the.:  new-cyop  surpluses  frofti  the  19^+^' 
harvests.'  ^  ...7/     ,  .  '    ."         •       :         ■    ''      /  .  '  • 

'  MS^OiLS,  AHD  OILSEEDS 

'Stocks  of  fats  and  oils  are  npw  at,  the  highest  level  since  the  spring 
of  19^1t  "but  are  still  below  the  pre-war  level  in.  relation  to  total  annual 
domestic  and  export  disappearance,  which  in  19^  may  reach  12  billion  pounds. 
On  February  29 f  the  latest  date  :f or  \-diich  complete  data  are  available,  factory 
and  warehouse  stocks  bf. primary  fats  and  oils  totaled  2,k^S  million  pounds 
(crude  basis),  ^10  million  pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier*.  The  increase  in 
stocks  from  the  low  poiht  of  1,888  million  ..pounds  last  October  1  reflects  a 
large  output  of  fats 'and  oils,,  (notablj  lard)..  Government  restrictions  on 
civilian  usds  of  fats,  and  difficulties  in  recent  months  in  holding  to  export 
schedules*  .    .     ■  ,  ■         ;-'.S'.r  ' 

*  '    Suppprted  by  strong  civilian, ,  military,  and  len-d-^ease  demand,  whole- 
sale prices  of  fats  and  oils  coi^tinue  unchanged,  with  all  at  ceiling  levels 
except  those  for  oi'ticica  oil.  '  The  inde^x  number  of  wholesale  prices  of  27 
major  fats  and  oils  (including  butter)  in  March  stood  for  the  ninth  con- 
secutive month  at  108  percent  of  the  192U-29  average,  compared  with  llU  per- 
cenf  in  March  19^3*  .     ,     ;  .  , 

Apparent  domestic  disappearance  of  primary  fats  and  oils  in  19^3 »' 
exclusive  of  the  fat  content  of  exported  soap,  margarine,  and  compounds  and 
vegetable  cooking  fats  totaled  about  10.0  billion  pounds  compared  \vith.  ID.3 
billion  pounds  a  year  earlier.    Disappearance  in  nonfood  products  was  about 
3.^5  billion  pounds,  60  milli6h  pounds  less  than  in  19^2.    Disappearance  in 
edible  products  declined  about  .  250  million  pounds  -  to  approximately:  6.;  5  billion 
pounds.    Thirty-five  percent  of  total  dom^st^ic  disappearance,  in  19^3  v/as  in 
nonfood.products,,,  compared  with  3.1  percent  in  1935~39»  ,  5his  percentage  tends 
to  vary  with  industrial  activity.    In  19^^,  v/ith  production  of  soap  expected 
to 'increase  materially,  and  total  industrial  production  expected  to  remain 
at  a  high  level,  the  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  nonfood  products  will  continue 
high. 

Civilian  disappearance  of  food  fats  in  19^3  is  estimated  to  have  been 
pounds  per  capita  —  about  25  pounds  less  than ->  in  19^2  and  about.  2  pounds 
under  the  1935-39  average.  '  This  estimate  includes  the  actual  weight 'of  butter 
and  the  fat  content  of  other  products,  and  lis  computed  on  the  basis  of  official 
estimates  of  the  civilian  population,  plus  an  allowanQe  'for  military  personnel 
on  leave.  .  '  , 

'*  ■    ■   '       COEH' AM)  OTHER  TEED     ~         '  *  ■■■  . 

The  f  eed  grain  supply  situation  .continues  •  tight ,  with  demand  strong  for 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  from-  all  classes  of  users.  .  Prices 
remained  near  ceiling  levels,  during'  the  past  month.    Weekly  receipts  of  feed 
grains  at  principal  primary  markets  dropped  off-  sharply  after  mil-February, 
and  in  early  April  were  only  about  one-half  the  receipts  in  corresponding 
weeks  a  year  ago,  and  below  the  I938-U2  average.    In  an  effprt  to  increase 
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the  flow  of  corn  to  essential  users,  the  War  Pood  Administration  issued  a 
set-aside  order  on  cprn  (effective  March  2k)  applicable  to  elevator  stocks 
and  receipts  in  12^  coxinties  in  the  major  corn-producing  areas. 

April  1  stocks  of  co-m  (farm,  Terminal  Market,  and  Government-held) 
totaled  1,12S  million  bushels,  compared  with  1,^3^  million  bushels  last  year, 
and  a  1933~^2  average  of  1,0^5  million  bushels. 

Total  disappearance  of  corn  during  the  January-March  quarter  was  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  disappearance  in  the  same  quarter  a  year  ago.    If  the 
disappearance  during  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year  continues  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  the  carry-over  of 
corn  next  October  1  would  be  lower  than  for  any  year  since  1937* 

Total  disappearance  of  oats  in  the  January-March  period  was  3OI  million 
bushels,  compared  with  3SO  million  bushels  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
'Stocks  of  oats  on  April  1,  at  k2h  million  bushels,  were  the  smallest  since 
19^0  and  were  IJ  percent  below  April  1  stocks  a  year  ago. 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  expressed  on  March  1,  plantings 
of  the  four  principal  feed  grains  in  19^^  will  approximate  179  million  acres, 
an  increase  of  2  percent  over  the  19^3  planted  acreage,  and  7  percent  over 
the  10- year  (1933-^2)  average.    Assuming  yields  based  on  averages  for  different 
periods  in  the  last  7  years,  w^hich  do  not  include  years  of  severe  drought, 
production  of  feed  grains  in  19^^  would  be  from  about  112  to  118  million  tons. 
This  would  be  from  about  3  percent  less  to  3  percent  more  than  last  year,  and 
23  to  30  percent  more  than  the  average  (1933~^2)  production. 

Although  this  is  a  potentially  large  total  production,  consideration 
must  bo  given  to  the  smaller  carry-overs  of  feed  that  are  in  prospect  for  the 
close  of  the  present  feeding  year.    The  aggregate  supply  of  feed  grains  for 

will  not  be  large  in  relation  to  the  number  of  grain- consuming  animals 
in  the  country, 

LIVESTOCK  AUD  MEATS 

Meat  production  throughout  the  first  9  months  of  19^^  is  expected  to 
continue  at  a  heavier  rate  than  last  year,    Hov/ever,  supplies  vrill  decrease 
seasonally  this  spring  and  summer.    Meat  production  ?dll  probably  be  less  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  year  than  in  19^3 »  because  of  a  smaller  pork 
output.    Hogs  slaughtered  in  October-December  19^^  will  consist  largely  of 
hogs  farrowed  this  spring.    Indications  are  that  the  spring  pig  crop  this 
year  vdll  be  materially  reduced  from  the  record  19^3  spring  pig  crop  of  7^ 
million  head. 

Hog  prices  advanced  from  the  low  level  of  the  season  during  the  third 
week  in  January  until  the  end  of  March,    Prices  for  hogs  outside  of  the  sup- 
port-price range  and  for  sov/s  have  shown  the  greatest  improvement.  However, 
hog  prices  declined  in  early  April  until  Good  and  Ghpice  200-  to  220-pound 
barrows  and  gilts  averaged  $13.82  at  Chicago  during  the  week  ended  April  15 
compared  with  $lU.21  a  month  earlier.    The  support  price  for  Good  and  Choice 
200-  to  270-pound  barrows  and  gilts  is  on  a  basis  of  $13.75  at  Chicago  through 
September  ISkk  and  at  $12.50  for  Good  and  Choice  200-  to  2U0-pound  barrows  and 
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'  gilts  from  October  1,  I'9i4-J4-,  to  April' -1,  19^5*^  Large  slaugli'ter  supplies  of 
hogs  during  May  and  June' vail  proTDattiy  k-eep  hog  prices  -clos:e  . to  the  Support 
level.    In  late  suimiier 'after  the  largest  part  of  the-' 19^3  fall  pig  crop  has 
"been  marketed,  there  proljal^ly  TTill  "be  a  price  rise."  J  ■  ,• 

Hog  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plant Sf  excluding  T?af=duration 
plants,  during  January-March  \7as  21.5  Million  head,  53  percent,  greater  than 
slaughter  during  the"  ^ame  months  of  19^3r    Slaughter  of  hogs  in  eacH  month 
through  Septfemlier  f's  expected  to  "06  materially  greater  than  last  year.  ,. 

Slaughter  of-  cattle  and  Calves  in  the-. first  quarter  of-  19^^  "by  slaugh- 
'terers  of, all  types  was  ahout  I5  percent  greater  than  slaughter  in  the  same 
period  a' year  earlier.    Relatively' heavy .marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  are 
expected  to  continue"  through  the  spring  and  summer.     Cattle  and  calf  ,slaughter 
will  "be  increased  during  the  last  3  mopths;  of  .I9UU,  when  receipts  of  grass-fat 
range  cattle  are  lar-ge'st,  and  will  pro.Taahl-y  h^e  larger  than  in  the  last  3  months 
of  19^3."  ; -  ^r-  ■  .    ■  ,  , 

Prices  for  Choice  and  Prime,  and  Good  steers  have  remained  at  atout  the 
same  level  since  June  19^3*    Prices  for  low-grade  steers  and  cows  have  gener- 
ally risen  since  the  "beginning  of  19^^.    However,  cattle  prices  are  lower  this 
year  than  last  and  it  is  expected  that  they  mil  continue  lower  throughout  the 
remainder  of  19^U  "because  of  larger  slaughter  supplies. 

The  present  outlook  is  for  fewer  lam'bs  for  slaughter  this  year  than 
last,  "because  of  a  6  percent  decrease  in  the  early  spring,  lamb  crop  and  fewer 
breeding  ewes  on  farms,  which  may  be  reflected  in  a  smaller  total  lamb  crop. 
Development  of  the  early  lamb  crop  in  California,  the  principal  early  lamb 
State,  has  been  poor  this  year;  marketings  have  been  delayed  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  lambs  than' usual  mil:  be  elapsed  as  feeders.    Slaughter  of  ewes 
is  expected  to  be  at  a  relatively  heavy  rate  in  19^^. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  has  reduced  its  purchases  of  meat  below  the 
quantities  bought  in  January  and  February.  ■  Purxjhases  of  cured  and  frozen  pork 
in  March  totaled  II5  million  pounds,  whereas  purchases  were  almost  I66  million 
pounds  in  January  and  175  million  pounds*  in  February.     Canned  meat  purchases 
of  51  million  po\inds  in  March  were  slightly  greater  than  the  purchase  of 
almost  ^7  million  pounds  in  February,  and  were  about  the  same  as  purchases 
in  Jan\iary. 

TOOL 

The  average  appraisal  value  of  the  19^3  shorn  grease  wool  purchased 
from  producers  by  the  Com.nodity  Credit  Corporation  through  March  25i  19^^i 
was  hG  cents  a  pound.    This  includes  transportation,  appraisal  and  handling 
charges  which  are  de'diicted  in  determining  the  net  price  to  growers.    The  esti- 
mated average  price  received  by  producers  for  wool  in  19^3  ^'^^s  ^1.6  cents  a 
pound.    The  prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  buying  and 
selling  domestic  wools  are  considerably  higher  than  domestic  prices  of  com- 
parable foreign  wools..  -Early  shorn  wools  of  the  19^^  clip  are  now  being 
received  by  handlers  for  purchase  by  the  CCC.    >The  19^"M-  purchase  agreement 
v;hich  was  announced  April  I5  is  similar  to  the  19^3  program  ,  and  the  prices 
paid  by  the  CCC  will  again  be,  in  general,  the  current  ceiling  prices". 
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The  CCG  had  purchased  219  million  poiinds  of  shorn  wool  and  U5  million 
pounds  of  pulled  wool  "by  April  1,  l^^k.    Large  purchases  of  I9U3  wools  were 
made  "by  mills  and  dealers  before  the  Government  purchase  program  went  into 
effect  on  April  25,  19^3..  '  " 

Production  of  shorn  wool  totaled  38^-  million  .po^lnds  in  I9U3  and  produc- 
tion of  pulled  wool  totaled  6^  million  pounds.    Because  of  a  reduction  of 
7  percent  in  sheep  numhers  from  January  1,  19^3,  to  January  1,  19'+^,  produc- 
tion of  shorn  wool  this  year  will  be  smaller  than  last  year.  ' 

Weekly  average  mill  consumption  of  apparel  wool  in  February  19^^  was 
slightly  higher  than  in  January  19^3  sind  was  the  highest  since  June  I9U3, 
Consumption  reached  a  peak  in  the  spring  of  19^3,  and.  then  declined  gradually 
through  December.    Consumption  for  the  first  2  months  of  19^^  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  605  million  pounds,  scoured  basis,  and  was  equal  to  the  I9U3  ' 
record  rate  of  consumption.    Although  Government  orders  have. been  substantially 
reduced,  orders  for  civilian  fabrics  have  increased.    Mills'  unfilled  orders 
for  civilian  goods  at  the  end  of  19^3  were  larger  than  at  the  close  of  any 
other  recent  year. 

DAIRY  PaODUGTS 

Prices  received  by  farmers,  milk-equivalent  basis,  were  slightly 
higher  in  March  this  year  than  last.     In  addition,  dairy  production  payments 
in  March  this  year  brought  Tjroducers'  returns  up  an  additional  50  'to  20  cents 
per  100  pounds  over  last  year  for  sales  of  whole  milk  and  S  cents  per  pound 
for  sales  of  butterfat.    The  cost  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  milk 
cows  in  areas  selling  whole  milk  advanced  2^  percent  from  March  19^3  to 
March  19^^.    The  ratio  of  whole  milk  prices  to  feed  prices,  with  the  produc- 
tion payment  included,  vras  l.UO  in  March  this  year  compared  with  1.39  a  year 
earlier. 

Total  milk  production  on  farms  in  March  was  slightly  larger  than  in 
March  19^+3  •    ^^le  recovery  in  milk  production  per  cow  from  the  low  level  of  < 
last  November  has  been  considerably  greater  than  anticipated,  largely  re- 
flecting improved  returns,  better  care  and  feeding,  and  a  relatively  mild 
winter.    Milk  production  per  cow  on  April  1,  19^^  was  2  percent  lower  than  on 
April  1,  19^3'    Milk  cow  numbers  on  January  1  vrere  2  percent  larger  than 
a  year  ea.rlier  and  probably  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  year, 
reflecting  the  large  number  of  heifers  being  kept  for  milk  cows  and  the 
high  price  of  cows  for  milk  relative  to  the  price  of  cows  for  slaughter.    On  j 
the  basis  of  current  trends,  total  milk  production  in  19^^+  may  be  2  billion  | 
pounds  larger  than  the  II6  billion  pounds  expected  earlier,  about,  equal  to 
the  lis  billion  pounds  produced  in  19^3* 

Civilian  supplies  of  butter  and  cheese  during  the  period  April-Jxme 
will  be  larger  than  they  vrere  during  January-March,  according  to  allocations 
announced  by  the  War  Food  Administration.    The  setting  aside  of  butter  for 
war  use  was  resumed  by  manufacturers  on  April  1.    United  States  military  and 
war  services  will  be  the  sole  purchasers  of  butter  .set  aside  this  month. 
The  set-aside  is  only  10  percent  for  this  month,  compared  vrith  3O  percent  in 
April  last  year.    Other  important  actions  during  March  included  the  t 
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issuance  of  FDO  95f  bringing  the  distribution  of  milk  sugnr  —  used  principally 
in  infant  foods,  pharmaceuticals,  and  penicillin  —  under  the  direction 
of  WPA;  the  establishment  "by  OPA  o'f  specific  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  on 
condensed  milk  products,  replacing  individual  manufacturers'  and  wholesalers' 
ceilings  previously  in  effect;  and  expansion  of  ODT's  dairy  industry 
transportation  program  by  "simplifying  committee  action  in  inaugurating  truck 
conservation  plans. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Reflecting  the  large  supplies  of  eggs  that  were  accumulated  in 
January  and  February  and  the  continued  tight  storage  situation,  egg  prices 
declined  considerably  in  late  March  as  production  increased  further.  Lower 
retail  price=!,  together  with  the  stronger  demand  in  Easter  week,  resulted  in 
substantial  increases  in  consumption,  and  corresponding  reductions  in  supplies 
at  terminal  markets.    Morevoer,  in  late  March  and  early  April  the  War  Pood 
Administration  took  several  steps  to  expedite  the  -Dufchase- of  shell  eggs 
for  price-support  purposes,  ~.  -  - 

The  announced  support  price  for  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  enough 
to  reflect  a  United  States  rverage  price  of  30  cents  a  dozen  to  farmers. 
To  implement  this  proclamation,  support  prices  have  been  announced  in  terms 
of  specific  grades  and  sizes  at  designated  points  throughout  the  Nation. 
Egg  prices  are  likely  to  increase  considerably  more  from  spring  to  fall  this 
year  than  last,  while  the  total  egg  output  declines  seasonally  from  early 
May  to  November. 

Wholesale  iDrices  of  all  grades  of  eggs  increased  considerably  in  the 
first  week  of  April.     In  mid-April  prices  of  several  of  the  top  grades  were 
about  equal  to  prices  of  mid-March  while  prices  of  the  lower  grades  were 
around  2  cents  lower.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  e ^s  in  mid- 
March  was  ^0.1  cents  per  dozen  compared  with  31*9  cents  in  raid-February  and 
3H.O  cents  in  March  last  year. 

Egg  production  in  March  was  U  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  after 
running  16  percent  larger  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  year.    The  into- 
storage  movement  of  shell  eggs  was  larger  than  the  record  of  a  year  earlier 
through  March  but  was  smaller  in  the  first  half  of  April. 

The  rate  of  culling  araong  laying  flocks  has  been  heavier  than  the 
unusually  light  culling  of  a  year  earlier,  but  comparatively  low  for  this 
season,  Of  the  year.    The  demand  for  chicks  weakened  considerably  with  the 
decline  in  egg  prices,  anci.  current  -ourchases  of  chicks  apparently  are  in 
line  with  farmers'  early  February  intentions  to  -ourchase  I7  percent  fewer 
chicks  this  year  than  last.    The  n^omber  of  layers  on  farms,  beginning  not 
later  than  next  fall,  probably  will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  thus 
resulting  in  lower  egg  production. 

Total  marketings  of  chickens  in  mid-April  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier,  but  civilian  supplies  still  were  moderately  short  of  demand  at 
ceiling  prices. 
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■  Recant  t)rices"for  most  -ftefeh  fruits  moving  in  volume  to  marke"t' "haVe 
"been  higher  th'sn  similar  prided'  k"y%f^r  earlier,    PriC-es  received  by  farmers 
for  ppples  March' 15,  I9HH, 'reflecting  short' supplies,  and  increased  demand, 
were  66  percent  above  those  received  a  year  earlier;    For  grapefruit, 
equivalent  on-tree  returns  to  farmers  for  all  methods  of  s^?le  averaged  16 
percent  higher  on  March  I5,  19^+^,  *han  a  year  earlier  even  though  the  crop 
was  as  large  this  year  as  last;-  whereas  for  oranges  returns  to  farmers  were 
about  the  sfime  this  March  I5  as  last,  despite  the  much  larger  crop  this  year. 

New  York  auction  prices  for  iFlorida  oranges  advanced  apTDroximately  one 
dollaV  a  box  from  early  March  to  early  April,  approaching  ceiling  levels. 
Similar  prices  for  California  Navel-  oranges  continued  at  ceiling  levels 
during  March  and  early  April,    Prices  for  Florida  grapefruit  on  the  same 
auction  advanced  moderately  during  March  but  declined  slightly  in  early  April. 
Similar  price's  for  Washington  apples  advanced  slightly  the  -first  week  of 
April,  reflecting  scheduled  increases  in  ceiling  prices.    For  "the  week  ended 
April  7.  19'+^.  New  York  auction  prices  averaged  $U.79  a  box  for  Florida 
dran'ges,.  $'5..3r' a  box  for  Calif ornia'  Navel  oranges,  $3.S^  a  box  for  Florida 
grapefr.uit,  and  $3.57  ^         for  ^fashington  Winesap  apples.  .  - 

'  ,  ..  ■     Prices  for  strawberries  oh  the  Hammond,  Louisiana,  auction,  reflecting 
a  shorter  crop  and  higher  consumer  demand  averaged  $7.56  for  a  2^-pint  crate 
for  the  week  ended  April'  8,  19'+'+t  compared  with  $5.07  for  .the  corresponding 
week  a  year  earlier. 

•'The  present  strong  market  position  of  fresh  fruits  is  expected  to 
continue,  with  prices  for  individual  fniitsat  or  near  ceilings  where 
maximum  price  regulations  apply.  '       ■  - 

Shipments  of  fresh  fruit  by  fail  and  boat  totaled' 6,0^1  cars  for  the 
week  ended  April  S,  19^^,  compared  with  5f3^5  O'^^'s  for  the  corresponding 
week  a  month  earlier  and  J4-,805  cars  for  the  corresponding  week  a  year 
earlier.    Citrus  fruit,  the  major  fresh  fruit  moving  to  market,  accounted  for 
most'of  the  increase  in  shipments  during  the  past  month.    Shipments. of  ■ 
strawberries  increased  greatly  during  March  and  early  April,  whereas  those 
of  apples  remained'^  steady  and  those  of  pears  declined,  . 

Supplies  of  fresh  citrus "fruit  "from  this  year's  record-breaking  crop 
■  continue  plentiful.    This  season's  record  large  crop  of  oranges  and 
tangerines  is  indicated,  as  of  April  1,  ^art'  approximately  IO3  million  boxes, 
1.5  million  boxes  more  than  wers  indicated  -a  month  earlier.    Upward,  revisions 
''have  been  made  in  estimated  production  of  ^arly  and  midseason  oranges, 
the  harvesting  of  vrhich  is  nearly  completed.  •  Production- of  such' oranges  in 
Florida  and  California,  the  two  principal  producing-  States,  is  estimated  at 
U6  million  boxes  this  season  compared  with' 33  million  boxes  last,  season. 
In  these  tiwo  States,  production  of  Valencia  oranges  is  indicated  at  Ug 
m^llibri  boxes  this  season,  rbout  the  same  as' last  season'.    Harvesting  of 
Valencia  oranges'  is  well  under  vray  in  Florida,  but  in  California  is  not 
expected  to  become  general  \antil  about  the  first  of  May.  .  , 
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A  record  large  crop  of  grapefruit  also  is  indicated  for  this  season  — 
50t579,000  "boxes  compared  with  50*^81,000  toxes  for  the  previous  season.  As 
of  April  1,  the  grapefruit  harvest  was  a"bout  90  percent  complete  in  Texas, 
75  percent  in  Florida,  ahout  50  percent  in  Arizona,  and  less  than  50  percent 
in  California. 

This  season's  crop  of  Ca,lifornia  lemons,  the  harvest  of  vrhich  is  well 
under  way,  is  indicat-^d  at  I3.7  million  "boxes  compared  with  1^.9  million 
"boxes  last  season. 

Fresh  apples  and  pears,  now  taken  from  cold  storage  stocks,  continue 
in  short  supply.  Cold  storage  stocks  of  apples  and  pears  on  April  1,  19^^» 
i<rere  h2  percent  and  60  percent  smaller,  re-^pectively,  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  April  1  condition  of  peaches  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  was 
73  percent  this  year  compared  with  US  percent  last  year,  and  69  percent,  the 
average  for  1933-^2.    Low  temperatures  April         in  these  States  reduced 
production  prospects  somewhat,  hut  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  is  not  yet 
kno>«ni,     California  peach  orchards  were  in  generally  good  condition  April  1, 

Production  of  early  spring  and  raidspring  straw"berries,  "based  on 
April  1  conditions,  is  indicated  at      103,000  crates,   a"bout  one-fifth  less 
than  in  19^3  ahout  one-half  of  the  lO-year  ( 1933-^2)  average.  Although 

acreage  is  considerahly  less  than  last  year,  growing  conditions  are  favorahle 
and  prospective  yields  are  higher.    The  acreage  of  late  spring  strawberries 
is  estimated  to  "be  slightly  less  than  the  27,750  ficres  harvested  in  19^3* 

THUCK  CROPS 

The  l-=vel  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  truck  crops  for  fresh 
market  shipment  declined  slightly  from  the  first  half  of  Pe"bruary  to  the 
first  half  of  March.    The  index  of  truck  crop  prices  in  March  19*+^  (unadjusted 
seasonally)  was  2k2,  compared  with  an  index  of  326  for  March  19^3* 
lower  vegetable  prices  this  winter  and  spring  compared  with  last  are  the 
result  of  increased  supnlies  and/or  the  specific  price  ceilings  placed  in 
effect  since  a  year  ago  on  eight  truck  crops  (MPR         and  amendments)  . 

During  the  last  half  of  March  and  the  first  half  of  xipril,  f.o.b. 
prices  at  representative  shipping  points  declihad  for  new  onions,  peppers, 
and  tomatoes,  remained  about  at  the  same  level  for  Carrots  and  beets,  and 
increased  for  snap  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  lettuce,  old-stock 
onions,  and  spinach.    During  early  April,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  green  peppers 
were  selling  substantially  below  the  ceiling  price  level,  snap  beans  and 
lettuce  somewhat  below  the  ceiling  level,  and  onions  and  spinach  at  or  near 
the  ceiling.    Considering  the  ceiling  price  regulations  and  the  prospective 
larger  supplies,  the  level  of  vegetable  prices  during  this  spring  season 
probably  will  continue  substantially  lower  than  in  the  spring  of  19^3 • 

Supplies  of  fresh  market-  vegetables  are  expected  to  be  more  plentiful 
during  the  next  few  weeks  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.    Winter  season 
production,  now  largely  marketed,  is  estimat-^d  to  be  approximately  36  percent 


larger  this  yesr  t^kan  Xast.    Spring  plfintings  of  fte^h.  raarket  truck  crops  thu8 
fp^r' reported  total  552,866  PGXQ^'/^dt  2k  percent -larger  thpii  the  corresponding 
acreage -of-  these  crops  in  19^3  •  •Aggregate  production;  of  spring  truck  crops 
estimated  to  April  1  is.  indicated  to 'be  alsout  I6  pei'cent  j^"bove  the  conrparable 
production  of  a  year  earlier,  and  25  percent  pboye  the  10-year  (l933-'4-2) 
average . 

•Prospective  prociuQtiori  in  ,19^H  of  some  of  the  principal  spring  truck 
crops  for  fresh  market  shipment, 'as  a  percentage  of  production  in  19^3* 
follows?    Early  spring  onions,  165  percent;  early  spring  tomatoes,  155: 
early  spring  lettuc*^ ■  r  126;  spring  celery,  121;  early  spring  cahbage,  II6; 
.ispring  cauliflov/er,  ■  106;  early,  spring  snap  "beans,  105?  spring  spinach,  105; 
early  spring  asparagus,  101;  ef?.rly  spring  green  peas,  96;  mid-spring  snap 
.heans,  88;  and  spring  carrots,  65  percent.    These  estimates  are  "based  on 
ponditions  as  of  April  1.    .During  the  first  week  of  April,  truck  crops  in 
i^lprida  arid  other  Southeastern  States  were  damaged  to  sqme  extent  "by  frosts 
and  heavy  rains.   -It  is  not  possi"ble  at  present  ^0  evaluat^  accurately  this 
.  damage,,  \-  J       . . 

ProsDective  acreages  of  summer  season  cabbage,  onions,  and  watermelons 
are  indicated  at  102,  133         15^  percent,  respectively,  of  harvested  acreages 
of  these  crops  in  19^3 »    -^^Q  early  fall  acreage  of  Domestic  and  Danish  cabbage, 
including  cabbage  used  for  sauerkraut,  is  estimated  at  78,320  acres,  or 
25, percent  above  that  of ,  a.  year  earlier, -  ,  ^ 

Shipments  of  truck  crops  by  rail  and  boat  totaled  6,909  cars  for  the 
week  ended  April  8,  19'+'+.    This  is  approximately  8  percent  smaller  than  the 
shipments  for  the  week  ended  March  k,  l^kk,  but  3I  percent  larger  than  the 
shipments  for  the  week  ended  April  10,  19^+3  •    Market  supplies  of  snap  beans, 

..cabbage,  asparagus,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  new  onions  are  expected  to  be 
plentiful  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Bf=ets,  cauliflower,  celery,  green 
peppers,  green-  peas,  spinach,  and  tomatoes  should  be  available  in  moderate 

.'supply,  with  all  except  green  peas  in  larger  svipply  than  a  yaar  eaxlier. 

Processors'  reports  to  the       S.  Department  of  ^agriculture  indicate 
plantings  of  559,150  acres  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  and  freezing  in  I'^kk. 
This  would  be  about  I.5  percent  larger  than  the . acreage  planted  last  year 
^nd  Us  percent  above  the  10*-year  (l933'"^2)  average.    Larger  plantings  of 
green  peas  for  processing,  U97,UOO  acres,  also .  are  ,.iri.^]^ro spec t  for  19^14  than 
were  planted  in  19^3 .    This  would  exceed  the  I9U3  ajpreage  by  2.5  percent, 
arid  the  1933-^.2  average- -by  .^9  percent.    In  contrast,  the;  indicated  I9UU 
a.crea.ge  of  snp.p  beans  for  processing,  l67,820  acre.s,'  is  a"bout  U  percent 
smaller -than  last  year '  s  although  lUO  percent  abpve  the  1933-'^2  average 
acreage.    Assuming  the  indicated  acreages  are  planted,  normal  abandonment 
occurs,  and  yields  in  line  yrith  the  1938-^2  average  are  obtained,  production 
of  sweet  corn, '  green  peas,  .  and  snap  beans-'f  or 'processing  would  "be, 
respectively,  about  I7  percent,  3  percent ,  and  6  percent  larger '  in  19'+^  than 
in  I9U3 .    These  reports  on  prospective  acreages  of  sweet  corn',  green  pea^s, 
and  snap  beans  for  processijig  are  only  indications  of  processoir's  plans 
and 'should  not  be  interpreted  as  the  I9UU  planted  acreages  of  these  crops. 
Reported  l^kk  production  in^ California  and  Texas  of  spinach  for  processing  is 
67,U00  tons,  two-»thirds  larger  than  in  I9U3, 
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POTATOES  r: 

Monthly  average  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  potptoes  in  the  United 
Statet  have  remained  at  approximstely  a  Constant  level  thus  far  this  year. 
5!hS  -price  oh  March  I5,  19^U,  was  $1.37  P^r  "bushel  or  ahout  g  cents  below  that 
•f  a  y€ax  earlier.    Since  mid-March,  f .o.ht  prices  for  old-stock  potatoes 
have  advanced  in  Idaho  and  remained  unchanged  in  Maine.    F.o.b^  prices  for 
U.  S.  No.  1  Bliss  Triumph  new-stock  potatoes  at  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
points  in  Texas  declined  from  $3.85  P^r  50~po'u^<i  $ack'  for  the  week  ended 
ilpril  1  to  $2. 50,  for  tl^^  M^eek  ended  f^ril  -8. 

Supplies  of  old-stock  potatoes  QoA^iiiile  abundant,  and  new  potatoes 
are  moving  t,o  market  in  increasing  quantities.    Merchantable  stocks  of  old 
potatoes  aa  of  March  1  totaled  about  77  million  bushels,  JO  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,    formally,  March  1  merchantable  stocks  are  between  55 
million  and  60  million  bushels.    Plantings  of  commercial  early  potatoes  are 
nov  estimated  at  395tOOO  acres  —  an  acreage  5»5  percent  larger  than  that  of 
■X9^3«  and  27  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (l933-'+2)  average. 

Production  estimates  on  new  potatoes  are  available  only  for  winter  and 
early  spring  commercial  potato  crops,  l,^9^tOOO  bushels  and  2,688,000  bushels^ 
respectively.    Aggregate  production  of  these  crops,  ^4-, 182,000  bushels,  is  7  ' 
percent  smaller  than  the  comparable  production  of  these  crops  in  19^3* 

The  indicated  plantings  of  215,600  acres  of  commercial  early  potatoes 
in  the  late  spring  States  exceed  the  large  acreage  of  last  year  by  about  7 
percent.    However,  the  weather  in  most  of  these  States  was  unfavorable  during 
March.    April  1  condition,  therefore,  was  less  favorable  this  year  than  last. 
Crops  in  most  of  these  States  also  are  expected  to  be  later  than  usual, 
{•lantings  in  the  summer  season  States  are  indicated  at  137*100  acres,  or  about 
1.5  percent  larger  than  in  19^3* 

TOBACCO 

Prices  paid  growers  for  practically  all  of  the  major  types  of  tobacco 
during  the  19^3-^^  marketing  season  were  at  or  near  the  highest  levels  on 
reeord*    Higher  prices  were  especially  pronounced  for  dark  tobaccos,  but 
substpjitial  advances  also  occurred  for  burley  and  some  types  of  flue-cured 
and  cigar  tobaccos.    Maryland  (19^2  crop)  sold  at  the  highest  average  price 
in  its  history..  Total  ^-eturns  to  growers  for  19^3  crop  tobacco  are  estimated 
at  593  million  dollars,  compared    with  the  previous  record  of  5^7  received 
for  the  19^2  crop. 

The  'Strong  demand  for  leaf  tobacco  this  season  reflects  the  high  level 
of  domestic  manufacturing  and  consumption  of  tobacco  products,  substantial 
lend-lease  shipments,   and  improved  outlook  for  exports  to  Africa,,  and  the 
liberated  countries.    Following  the  usual  response  of  rising  individual 
incomes,  per  capita  consumption  in  this  country  reached  an  all-time  peak  in 
19^3*    Cigarette  consumption  is  at  the  highest  level  on  record  but  tending  to 
level  off.    Consumption  of  cigars  and  smoking  tobacco,  as  indicated  by  sfeuLes 
of  revenue  stamps,  however,  is  below  last  year.    Actually,  production  and 
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consumption  of  tobacco  products  exceed  tax-paid  vrithdravrals  "by  a  consideralole 
margin  "because  of  the  large  tax:-free  shipments  to  the  armed  forces  outside 
the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  increased  domestic  requirements,  su"bstajitial  lend-lease 
shipments  and  other  exports,  stocks  of  most  to"baccos  are  "below  a  year  ago. 
Additions  to  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  stocks  through  purcha.se  of  the  19^3 
crop  did  not  equal  the  season's  disappearance  for  most  types.    But  with 
domestic  consumption  of  to"bacco  products  t binding  to  level  off,  and  a  large 
increase  in  production  in  prospect  in  19^U,  it  is  pro"ba"ble  that'  the  supplies 
of  most  types  of  leaf  available  for  domestic  consumption  during  the  I9UU-U5 
season  may  "be  larger  in  relation  to  utilization  theji  they  were  in  the  19'+3"*^^ 
season. 

According  to  the  report  of  prospective  plantings  for  19^^,  one  of  the 
large<^t  crops  of  to'bacco  on  record  may  "be  in  prospect  this  year.  Growers' 
intentions  as  of  March  1  were  to  -plant  1,715*^00  acre?,  an  increase  of  IJ.^ 
percent  over  last  year's  harvested  acreage  of  !l,,U6l,gOO  acres.    Such  an 
acreage  with. 5-year  (1938-42 )  ajverage  yields,  would  produce  a  crop  18  percent 
greater  than  the  I9H3  production.    G-rowers  plan  to  increase  flue-cured 
acreage  18  percent,  from  2U6,UOO  acres  in  19^3  to  996,300  in  19^^.  .  This 
acreage  with  average  yields  would  produce  a  crop  of  9^6  million  pounds, 
20  percent  greater  than  last  year,  and  surpassed  only  "by  the  record  crop  of 
1939.    March  intentions  point  to  ari  acreage  of  "burl«y  21  percent  greater  than 
19^-3.    The  ^78,000  acres  indicated  with  average  yields  would  produce  a  ^56- 
million-pound  crop,  18  percent  a"bove  last  year's  production  and  7  percent 
above  the  previous  record  crop  of  U25  million  pounds  produced  in  1931* 
Maryland  growers  Tilan  an  increase  of  I5  percent  in  acreage  this  year,  while 
indications  point  to  a     percent  increase  in  dark  fired  and  32  percent  in 
dark  air-cured.    Among  cigar  tobaccos,  an  increase  of  12  percent  is  indicated 
for  wrappers  and  8  percent  for  binders,  while  a  decrease  of  3  Percent  is  in 
prospect  for  the  filler  types. 


ECQtiOfilC  TRENDS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 
Annual  Data 


ITEM 


Indu3trial  Production^ 

Total  

All  manufacturing    .  .  .  .  . 

Durable  goods   

Nondurable  goods  .  ,  ,  .  .  , 
Minerals  ....   

Construction  activities^ 

Contracts,  tot-a!  

Contracts,  resident  

Wholesale  Prices  ^ 

All  coinmod it ies  '  

All  commodities  except  farm 

and  food  , 

Farm  products  

Food  


Prices  received,  all  products. 
Prices  paid,   interest  and  taxes 
Parity  ratio  

Consumer  Expenditures*      .  .  .  . 

Cost  of  Living^  

Total  

Pood  

Nonfood   . 


Income 

Nonag r icn It nral' payments 
Cash  farm^   


Income  of  Industrial  Workers  .  . 

Factory  Payrolls  ....  . 

Weekly  Earnings  of  Factory  Workers* 

All  manaf actar ing  

Durable'  goods  

Nondurable  goods  

Employment 

Total  civilian^  

Nonagricnltnral  establishments" 
Farm^  ......   

Government  Finance  (Fed.)' 
Receipts,  net    .         %  .  . 
Expenditures 


UNIT  OR-BASl 

5  192 

9  IdSoj  1981 

193^ 

:  1931 

198 

(  1931 

>  1936 

1937 

193i 

1989 

1940 

1941 

1 

1936-39=  10( 

)  11 

3  9] 

76 

68 

69 

7i 

)  8' 

f  103 

113 

89 

lOJ 

)  12£ 

16  i 

i  199 

..  239 

IK 

)  90 

74 

57 

68 

14 

87 

i04 

113 

87 

iOS 

126 

16S 

212 

258 

.  n 

13S 

98 

67 

41 

54 

6i 

108 

122 

78 

ICS 

139 

20: 

27  S 

360 

.  n 

9£ 

84 

79 

70 

79 

83 

90 

100 

106 

95 

10- 

116 

1  142 

158 

17  8 

107 

fin 

67 

76 

80 

86 

99 

112 

97 

106 

117 

126 

129 

132 

1986-89=  100 

204 

160 

no 

49 

44 

66 

64 

96 

103 

,111 

125 

141 

212 

288 

,U8 

n 

2ia 

122 

91 

32 

"27 

29 

■  '52 

91 

100 

m 

147 

176 

218 

201 

98 

1936-39=  100 

118 

107 

91 

80 

82 

93 

99 

100 

107 

98 

96 

98 

108 

.123 

1-2J8 

113 

106 

92 

86 

88 

97 

96 

98 

105 

101 

100 

102 

110 

118 

■  119 

h 

138 

116 

86 

63 

68 

86 

104 

106 

114 

90 

86 

89 

"  108 

139 

161 

n 

126 

114 

94 

77 

76 

89 

10€ 

104 

108 

93 

89 

90 

105 

126 

136 

1910-14  =  100 

149 

128 

yu 

68 

72 

90 

10*9 

114 

122 

97 

96 

100 

124 

159 

192 

167 

160 

142 

124 

120 

129 

130 

128 

134 

127 

126 

126 

133 

151 

164 

n 

89 

80 

63 

00 

60 

70 

St  A 

o  9 

Q  1 

76 

76 

7Q 

1 

Lit 

1935-^=  100 

121 

72 

88 

98 

106 

102 

107 

114 

130 

U2 

156 

n 

■n 

122 

119 

109 

98 

92 

96 

98 

99 

103 

101 

99 

100 

105 

116 

124 

n 

132 

126 

104 

86 

'  84 

94 

lOd 

101 

105 

98 

95 

97 

106 

124 

138 

n 

118 

116 

111 

103 

'  97 

97 

'  97 

98 

101 

102 

102 

102 

105 

113 

116 

1936-39=  100 

86^ 

fl 

122 

110 

95 

73 

-  70 

80 

101 

107 

99 

106 

1  IK 

9ft7 

n 

142 

113 

SO 

60 

67 

79 

89 

105 

111 

96 

99 

105 

OA  O 

1986-39=  100 

134 

110 

84 

68 

'  61 

76 

86 

100 

117 

91 

105 

119 

169 

238 

305 

n 

128 

1  (IQ 

TQ 

1  o. 

64 

68 

74 

86 

99 

118 

91 

106 

122 

178 

268 

337 

dollars 

23.86 

26.20 

29.58 

36.65 

43.16 

n 

") 

26.50 

28.44 

34.04 

42.73 

49.32 

21.78 

22.27 

24.92 

29.13 

34. 12 

Mil.  persons 

46.4 

44.2 

41,0 

37.3 

37.5 

39.9 

41.2 

iiZ.2 

44.9 

42.9 

44 . 2 

46. 6 

49.6 

52.7 

6  2. '5 

n 

31.6 

,29.2 

26.3 

23.1 

2:3.4 

25.7 

26.8 

28.8 

30.6 

28.3 

29.8 

31.0 

34.4 

37.0 

38.2 

n 

11.3 

11.1 

U.2 

11.1 

11.0 

10.8 

11. 1 

11.0 

10.9 

10.8 

10.7 

10.6 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

Mil.  (^cill'&rs 

321 

364 

483 

471 

410 

486 

737 

1,  367 

2,879 

557 

770 

646 

675 

740 

805 

1,588 

4,  668 

7,  340 

Sources:  »¥ederal  Rfeserve  Board;  converted  to  1935-39  base.  ^pt.  of  Labor,  BLS.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  BAE.  To  convert 
prices  received  and  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  to  1935-39  base  ^  fmul.t  iply  by  .93110  and  .  77640  respect  ive  ly.  T)ept.  of 
Comnierce .  ^Dept.  of  Labor,  BLS.  ^pt.  of  Commerce  est  imates  through  1939.  Fr  om  1940  through  1943,  Dept.  of  Commerce  estimates 
»ere  adjusted  by  BAE  on>asisof  recent  revisions  in  Bureau  of  Census  estimates.  Dept.  of  Treasury.  Data  are  on  average  month- 
ly basis.  ,  .) 

It  is  expe'cted  that  data  on  an 'annual  basis  will  be'published  only  once  a  year.  The  monthly  series  wi  1 1  be  published  in  each 
issue  of  the  Demand  and  Price  Situat  ion.  .      ,,.  „. 
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ECONOMIC  TRENDS  AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE 


1  Unit  ors  ■  1 

9  4  3 

1 

9  4  4 

Item 

!    base     i  • 
.    ,      Year  * 
t  period  :  • 

• 

Mar,  ' 

• 

Deo,  ' 

• 

Jan,  * 

Feb. 

'  Mar. 

j 

Industrial  Production  1^  ! 

k  • 
1  • 

a935-39  J 

Total 

■  =  100 

1  239 

235 

241 

243 

244 

242 

All  manufactures 

258 

253 

260 

261 

262 

260 

Durable  goods 

360 

351 

365 

368 

368 

366 

Nondurable  goods 

>      "  . 

176 

174 

174 

175 

177 

175 

Minerals                                   s  " 

132 

133 

137 

139 

143 

139 

Construction  activity  1/ 

1935-39  . 

Contracts,  total  < 

•  =  100 

'  123 

148 

106 

96 

78 

68 

Contracts,  residential 

[  98 

103 

86 

71 

51 

39 

IVholesale  prices  2/ 

1935-39  ! 

All  commodi tie's 

t  =  100  • 

128 

128 

128 

128 

128 

129 

All  comm.  except  farm  < 

1 

and  food 

!      "        :  119 

119 

120 

120 

121 

121 

Farm  products 

!         "  ! 

!  161 

162 

160 

160 

161 

163 

Food 

[  135 

136 

134 

133 

132 

132 

Prices  received  and  paid  by 

il910-14 

farmers  3/ 

'  =  100  < 

Prices  received,  all  prod. 

>  192 

192 

194 

196 

195 

196 

Prices  paid,  int.  and  taxes 

164 

160 

167 

169 

170 

171 

Parity  ratio                            j  " 

[  117 

120 

116 

116 

115 

115 

Consumer  expenditures  4/ 

il935-39 

Total  J 

t  =  100 

155 

152 

160 

164 

— 

Cost  of  Living  5/ 

.1935-39 

Total  ~ 

t  =  100 

124 

123 

124 

124 

124 

124 

Food 

138 

137 

137 

136 

134 

134 

Nonfood 

I      "         :  116 

115 

118 

118 

118 

118 

Income 

[1935-39 

Nonagricultural  payments  4/ 

100 

207 

200 

219 

221 

225 

Cash  farm  3/  ~ 

252 

260 

256 

264 

277 

Income  of  Industrial  Workers  5/ 

:1935-39 

305 

295 

316 

319 

321 

Factory  payrolls  ~" 

!  =  100 

^37 

324 

350 

349 

349 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory 

[Dollars 

workers  5/ 

[  I 

All  manufacturing  ; 

t      "         J  43.16 

41.75 

44.58 

45.15 

- 

- 

Durable  goods 

t  " 

[  49.32 

47.79 

50,50 

51.21 

- 

Nondurable  goods 

!      "         s  34.12 

33.08 

35.61 

35.91 

- 

- 

Employment 

*  • 

50.2 

Total  civilian  6/ 

[lailion 

[  52,5 

51,7 

S'l^O 

:-50,4 

Employees  in  nonagri,  est, 5/ 

jThous.  :38,223 

38,184 

38,485 

37,257 

37,123 

36,946 

Farm  3/                                  ~  j      "  :10,263 
Government  finanoe  (Federal)  ?/  ;M1.  Dol« 

8,730 

9,519 

8,202 

8,303 

8,562 

Receipts,  net                      ~    j      "         j  2,879 

5,206 

5,  736 

2,747 

2,503 

6,573 

Expenditures                              ;  " 

[  7,340 

7,534 

7,452 

7,570 

7,862 

8,525 

Sources:    1/  Federal  Reserve  Board;  converted  to  a  1935-39  base.     <i/  U.  S»  Dep-c.  oi 
Labor,  B.LTS.    3/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  B.A.E.    To  convert  prices  received  and 
prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  to  1935-39  base,  multiply  by  .93110  and  ,77640 
respectively.     4/  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce.     5/  U.  S.Dept.  of  Labor,  B.L.S.    6/  U.  S» 
Dept.  of  Commer'ce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  7/~ U.  S.  Dept.  of  Treasury.     Data  For  1943 
are  on  average  monthly  basis, 


After  five  days  return  to 
U^TiTED  STATES  BEPARTI'ffiNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECOHOMICS 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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